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ammunition belt with no ammunition in it, Ellsworth
took himself. For the last time, with no regrets, he climbed
out of the burrow from the chilly tomb which had been his
home for four weeks. Before they left, Richard Walker,
Chief Officer of the Discovery //, took a board and wrote on
it in pencil:
" Last visited by party from R.R.S. Discovery II after
relief of Ellsworth Trans-Antarctic Expedition, January
i6th, 1936.'*
They signed their names beneath it and left it there*
In spite of the pain in his foot Ellsworth took a hand at
pulling the sledge on this the last journey he had to make
over the barrier. When they begged him to sit on the
sledge and be pulled along himself he stoutly refused and
said he was doing fine. They made slow progress and the
going was hard. The sledge was heavy and stuck frequently
and Ellsworth's foot, for all that he might say and however
much he stuck it, pained him.
Between the barrier where it sloped down to the sea and
the field of sea-ice that covered the whole of the inner part
of the bay, was a large crack caused by the rise and fall of the
tide. On the outward journey Kenyon had guided the
relief party to a point where they might cross it with planks
and, having seen them safely across, had gone back to the
ship. On their return to this crack with the loaded sledge
they found it had widened and the planks which they had
left bridging it had floated away. Within the narrow limits
of this slit of water several great whales plunged about and
thrust up their grinning, triangular heads, thrashing the
water as though imprisoned. And the planks were floating
on the farther side. Two of the seamen with the party
jumped the crack to retrieve them. The first leapt safely
on to the floe on the other side, but the second missed his
footing and, staggering for a moment, all but feU into the
pool* But his companion caught him and the planks were